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household is added up and divided by the number of persons concerned. 
Everything being done in combination, each one's share seems light, and 
the pleasure and relaxation from doing a little home-like housework is 
a recreation. 

They have a gas-stove, and every one of the six can get a meal fit 
for a king. Being amateurs, they sometimes make mistakes, as, for 
example, one day they were having broiled chicken. The cook and her 
assistant took great pains to have everything very elaborate, but, they 
forgot to singe the chicken. I leave you to imagine their amazement and 
chagrin when the party of four sat down to the table to find every hair 
standing out on that chicken as if it had been charged with electricity. 
An invitation to a tea, lunch, or Dutch dinner at this suite is hailed 
with delight by the recipient. 

In the harvest season they revel in a barrel from their country 
friends filled with apples, potatoes, squash, and a pumpkin or two, and" 
that reminds me of their pies. Such delicious pumpkin pie I haven't 
eaten since my childhood — made on the cooperative plan too. You 
think nothing of eating a third of it at one sitting and wish you had 
more. 

Then with the Christmas boxes from home filled with jellies, fruit- 
cake, and canned fruits you literally live on the fat of the land, not to 
mention the deliciously fresh eggs that often find their way from the 
country to the suite. 

I hope that what I have written will induce other nurses to follow 
the example of my friends. A few congenial souls banded together make 
living pleasanter, stronger, and cheaper. And if, as sometimes happens, 
you are forced to play Mr. Micawber, you will find it much pleasanter 
all around to play the part in six rooms than in one. 



THE TRAINING-SCHOOL OF TO-DAY 

By CLARA B. CAHOON 
Graduate Bellevue Training-School, New York 

Nowhere are the sins and shortcomings of the individual worker so 
visited upon all members of a profession as among trained nurses. Truly 
the public is often most unjust in censuring the whole body of graduates 
for the mistakes of an individual member. Oh, that they were as ready 
to credit all with the virtues of each. We can best counteract this 
prejudice by insuring the highest standard for each member. 
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The first and greatest need of the profession of nursing to-day is 
such care in choosing and admitting probationers, and such a broad and 
uniform curriculum, course of study, and hospital experience, that the 
title " graduate nurse" may represent as nearly a uniform product as the 
individuality of those trained for the work permits. If the small, special, 
and private hospitals find it to their advantage to establish training- 
schools instead of paying graduates to do their work, they owe it to the 
nurses they train to so interchange with other hospitals as to give, in their 
course, practical training and experience in every branch of nursing — 
medical, surgical, gynaecological, obstetrical, eye and ear, contagious dis- 
eases, care of children, care of insane, etc. We owe it to those self-same 
nurses and the public whom we serve, as well as to our profession, to see 
that they do so. They have no right to take three of the best years of 
work out of those girls' lives unless they are prepared to give them, in 
return, the thorough training which they promise and which their 
diplomas represent. Do I hear you say, "We have nothing to do with 
that. It is a matter between such hospitals and the probationers whom 
they admit. Their graduates must look out for their own interests"? 
You forget how little they know, when at first they enter, of the differ- 
ence in the advantages offered by the various schools, and of what a broad 
and thorough course of training means. You forget that the fact of 
having been in one hospital makes it very hard, if not impossible, to gain 
admission into any other. When they discover how inadequate is their 
course of training, they must give up the work entirely, risk constant 
danger of meeting emergencies for which they are not prepared, or take 
up such post-graduate work as is required to round out and complete 
their training in every direction. 

" Even if a man has nothing to do but turn a grindstone or sweep 
streets, he had better be educated." 

How frequently we hear, even among physicians, the phrase, " The 
case was a light one. She was not sick enough to require a trained nurse. 
Most anyone could take care of her." How often these same cases, so 
light in the beginning, develop into most dangerous diseases. What is 
more discouraging than a call to the typhoid patient who has been 
cared for by " most anyone" until too late ? or more heartrending than 
the grief of the bereaved family at the realization that skilled nursing 
from the first might have saved the loved one? yet they do frequently 
realize it, no matter how carefully both physician and nurse try to 
veil the fact. 

A reserve of knowledge and ability is just as essential as a reserve 
of strength. No one should habitually work up to their limit in any 
direction except in the quality of their work. Because the " unexpected" 
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more often happens in sickness than elsewhere, this reserve force is 
more necessary in medicine and nursing than in other professions. 

Why seek the lowest standard of skill, which may be used for the 
hour, instead of the highest which can be obtained? Probably to save 
expense. How often it only increases it. There are many sick who are 
unable to pay the rates, which the public seem to consider exorbitant, 
while we find our income altogether inadequate for current expenses," 
the much-needed rest and recreation between cases, and funds for old 
age and the proverbial rainy day. 

This demand is not satisfactorily filled by trained attendants or 
nurses from small hospitals, who are supposed to go at reduced rates 
because undertrained. For many reasons this system seems most unsatis- 
factory to such nurses or attendants, to the physicians and public whom 
they serve, and to graduate nurses. Their expenses are less than ours 
only to the extent to which their tastes and their standard of living are 
lower. 

The only way they can offset this is to obtain cases so light that 
they can work continuously, without the rest between cases which we 
find indispensable to good work. As there are few demands of this 
nature among people of moderate means, who rarely send for a nurse 
except in extreme illness, they are constantly tempted to represent them- 
selves as superior nurses and ask the highest rates, not only imposing 
upon a credulous public, but by inferior work bringing much criticism 
upon those to whom they pretend to belong. If we must have such a 
grade of attendants, may they be so distinguished that they cannot pos- 
sibly pose as superior nurses. I do not see how this can be altogether 
prevented. If they seek the lighter cases, they must work almost en- 
tirely among the wealthy class, not only failing entirely to do the work 
among those of limited means, which is the only excuse for their train- 
ing, but lessening the time the graduate can work by leaving for her only 
cases so heavy that she must take a long rest after each. 

Again, the care required is regulated by the degree of illness, not 
by the length of the purse. Because the cases are more severe, the sur- 
roundings more difficult, the need of the highest skill is increased, not 
diminished, among those of moderate means. The physician is often 
perplexed in his endeavor to reconcile the needs of his patient and the 
finances of the family. In the larger cities this condition can be greatly 
improved by a thorough cooperation and understanding between the 
physicians and nurses, by the aid of hourly nursing, district nursing, 
settlements, hospitals, and other organizations, and by the establish- 
ment of a sick fund to which the patient shall pay what he can afford 
when in need of skilled nursing, through which we can give something 
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of our time and skill or make a reduction in fee without danger of 
lowering the rates. 

Mrs. Livermore says, " It is necessary, 1 think, in order to be a good 
nurse, to be a little better woman than if you were to be a wife, a 
teacher, a minister, or to occupy or fill any one of the other positions that 
are open so plentifully and abundantly to woman at the present day." 

She should have infinite tact, and be "tender, kind-hearted, self- 
controlled." Like a true soldier, she wants nothing but to be perfectly 
sure of her orders. To the doctor she gives explicit obedience and per- 
fect candor. She inspires all who know her with perfect confidence. 
She has discrimination, quick, just judgment in minute things, perfect 
health, and .a sunny disposition. " A good woman is the best thing God 
ever made," a good nurse the crystallization of all that is best and 
loveliest in womanhood, giving ever a predominant impression of char- 
acter, not costume. She builds the greatest thing on earth who builds 
character. 

" Destiny turns on character, and the upbuilding of that character 
should be the most cherished ambition" of every nurse. 

" There is no royal road to liberty and largeness and happiness 
except that which comes from the perfection and exaltation of one's 
own nature." 

Let no training-school be satisfied to graduate the same woman it 
admitted with the simple addition of technical skill and practical knowl- 
edge of the care of the sick, even if that were the very best, which it 
cannot be if her other powers have lain dormant during the course of 
training. It should look to the development along every line of all that 
is best and noblest in her, correct faults of health, morals, intuitions, 
carriage, manner, speech. She goes to you with the best intentions of 
gaining all possible knowledge and development from the long and 
arduous course of training. You demand of her, through three of the 
best years of her life, the most strenuous, thorough, and conscientious 
performance of every duty assigned to her and the strictest attention to 
every detail of her work. You reserve the right to dismiss her from the 
school at any time should she fall short of your standard. Nay, more, 
you owe it to your graduates to do so, rather than graduate one nurse 
who is a discredit to the school and whose life, work, and reputation is 
such as to injure those of high principles and sterling character who by 
loyalty to the same Alma Mater, by the conscientious performance of 
every duty, by industry, intelligence, application, observation, quickness, 
and discrimination have made the best of every lesson, lecture, clinic, 
and practical demonstration, improved every opportunity which came to 
them to fit themselves to go forth into the paths of sickness and suffer- 
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ing, " with healing and with hope." Does the school owe her nothing 
in return ? Yea, verily ! It owes her an equivalent for value received. 
It should train with some thought of the nurse as well as of the hos- 
pital. It owes each nurse a separate room. Every woman needs to 
spend some part of each day by herself; to be entirely alone and un- 
observed; to cultivate ease and repose of manner and habits of intro- 
spection; to be able for some part of each day to concentrate herself on 
any matter without danger of interruption. It owes her good, nourishing 
food, a comfortable home, and pleasant, home-like surroundings. It 
should care for her health and teach her to do the same. How often 
we see the finest pupils so broken in health by the course of training 
that they have never again the strength to practise the profession they 
have worked so hard to attain. The school which robs its pupils of health 
takes from them the foundation upon which all happiness and usefulness 
are built. In so far as it impairs the physical woman, it impairs the 
medium through which the highest life and work must ever be accom- 
plished. 

It owes her shorter hours of work, sufficient rest and recreation to 
keep the disposition sweet, amiable, and sunny and the mental faculties 
in the most receptive condition, that she may absorb and remember the 
largest possible amount of useful knowledge from her surroundings and 
develop herself along other than medical lines; time for out-of-door 
exercise, athletics, and the best possible physical development; time for 
reading, ready access to books of reference, and for intellectual growth. 

"Blessed is she whose eye is serene, whose voice is gentle, whose 
heart is sweet, whose life makes happiness." 

It should demand of her less of rush and hurry, give her time to 
turn aside for any little necessary kindness or assistance to a patient, 
even though it be out of the ordinary routine; time to show every 
courtesy to all with whom she comes in contact. Let nothing be too 
small or unimportant for a nurse to attend to, as " trifles constitute per- 
fection and perfection is no mere trifle." She should learn this axiom 
early and practise it hour by hour through her training. 

Instead of developing and fostering thus in her the hurry and press- 
ure of work, more often make it impossible for her to follow the natural 
desire in this respect with which she entered the school. Quickness is 
essential, so are sympathy, smoothness, and kindliness of manner. Can 
we afford to sacrifice them all to the necessity of doing everything in 
a given time? 

Each of us can recall one classmate who did everything she under- 
took quite as well as anyone in the school. Train each pupil to be thus 
careful of every detail. Let the individuality and tastes of each patient 
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be to her an open book of interest, from which she is constantly learning 
something new. 

The most commonplace work is often spoiled by being done in a com- 
monplace way. Keep ever before the student nurses the highest ideal, 
" The vision beautiful." Let the whole trend of the training-school life 
be to arm them with love and kindness, with service and sympathy for 
others, which shall put self out of their thoughts. May each remember 
ever that " It is easier to criticise the greatest thing sublimely than to 
do the smallest thing well," and that sickness shows at the worst both 
their patients and the homes into which they go. 

Hang upon the study wall, that it may become engraved upon their 
hearts, a copy of the oath of Hippocrates : 

" With purity and holiness I will pass my life and practise my art. 
Into whatsoever houses I enter I will abstain from any voluntary act 
of mischief or corruption. 

"In connection with my professional practice, whatsoever I see 
or hear in the life of men which ought not to be spoken of abroad, I will 
not divulge, as reckoning that all such should be kept sacred." 

Teach them promptness without hurry. Teach them to put them- 
selves in the place of those they meet, and they must needs do ever the 
kind and courteous thing without effort. Teach them to make efficient 
assistants of the most incapable, that they may obtain sufficient rest 
without neglect of patients. Never permit borrowing, gossip, or care- 
lessness. Train them in accuracy of speech as well as work and observa- 
tion. Teach them to avoid the extreme of conscientiousness, and hyper- 
sensitiveness, which accompany overwrought nerves. 

Admit only those who are well fitted and prepared for the work 
and give them a broad and liberal course of study, which shall be inter- 
esting to the last. Every school should have a post-graduate course, and 
assist its nurses in every way to keep up with the advance of the 
profession. 

The school club should give the most restful and home-like life 
open to the private nurse — the maximum of comfort, interest, and pleas- 
ure at the minimum of expense. It will insure more intimate, direct, 
and lasting business relations than any nurse can establish for herself. 
The nurses preparing for private duty who can look forward to such 
a comfortable home and established business when her course is com- 
pleted is saved much anxiety. 

Any school with a sufficient number of graduates who will make it 
their home and pay to it the money they would pay elsewhere for current 
expenses can easily support such a club. 
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Each school should have its alumna? society, which affiliates with 
those of other schools, the county, State, and national associations. 

By interesting pupil nurses in school, club, and societies and the 
best literature of the profession, the superintendent broadens and bene- 
fits their whole future career. No one can do so much in this direction. 
Herein lies her strongest influence with her alumnae. 

"In ethics you cannot better the Golden Rule." 

Avoid jealousy and envy. Promote a genial friendship and sisterly 
feeling among pupils, and courtesy to sister nurses, whether acquaint- 
ances or not, especially to graduates of the school. Make their return 
a veritable home-coming and assist them in every way to keep up with 
the progress of the profession. 



THE PREPARATION FOR PRIVATE NURSING 

By ANNIE H. ROSS, B.A. 
Philadelphia, Fa. 

With a large number of excellent training-schools, the facilities 
for the training of the private nurse are few. This seems at first a 
doubtful statement, since every year each school contributes to the num- 
ber of private nurses. 

Nevertheless, these graduates are but indifferently equipped for the 
work before them. They may be well-trained in acute work, in the 
management of a ward, in all departments of surgical nursing, but this 
is not sufficient to solve the many intricacies of private nursing. 

The objection is that where instruction is given in ward work little 
or none is given in the finer touches of private work. True, most hos- 
pitals have private rooms, but invariably where the work is better done 
the nurses employed are graduates, so that the pupil nurses have little 
opportunity of acquiring special knowledge. 

So often doctors complain that nurses are anxious to leave their 
patients in the convalescent stage, where the nursing is just as important 
and requires more tact than in the acute stages. This complaint is 
most frequently made of young nurses, who are but recent graduates, 
and may be due to the fact that patients so seldom spend all the stages 
of convalescence in the hospital that the nurse gets a habit of relinquish- 
ing a case once the danger is over; or it may be due to a restlessness 
born of the constant variety of the large hospital. 

Now a great deal of private nursing is of necessity convalescent 



